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Contributed by E. Holmes. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

Works of a fresh period in the artist career of 
Haydn open to us in the present number. The 
first six Masses, composed for Esterhazy, are all 
influenced, more or less, by the productions of 
Mozart, and the advancement of orchestral effect 
under him. They are the latest church com- 
positions of Haydn — the offspring of his maturest 
taste and skill ; in careful finishing, though not 
in the ideas, surpassing the Masses of Mozart, 
and fulfilling, in the instrumental effects, at least, 
what the progress of the orchestra in many years 
demanded. 

With due admiration of these productions of 
the long-settled and well-appointed Kapell- 
Meister — in which his greatest power is exerted 
to avoid a conventional resemblance in the style 
— we return with pleasure to the spring of 
Haydn's energetic youth, when the field of 
music appeared to him boundless, and he pro 
duced with a freshness and variety of pen un 
equalled. 

A good part of the early services to music of 
Haydn's long life seems to be in danger of 
oblivion. The public greeting of a great name 
is generally founded on a very slender acquaint- 
ance with real desert. An opera, a symphony, 
or a sonata, often make up the Mozart of the 
amateur, and serve for the praise of one, of whom, 
it may be said, that no musician living knows the 
full extent of his works. Beethoven, through his 
chamber music, is rather more widely appre- 
ciated. Yet, whoever has reviewed the first six 
Masses of Haydn with us, in a spirit of candour, 
must allow that many important orchestral effects, 
attributed to Beethoven, owe priority of inven- 
tion to Haydn. Still more: — musicians even 
have to revive their knowledge of the beautiful 
ideas which Haydn had contributed to music 
while his future friends — born at Salzburg, 1756, 
and at Bonn, 1770 — were still in their pupil state. 
Of the quality of these things, the colliers of 
pianoforte music, sonatas, trios, which Haydn 
collected in his old age, at Vienna, as a monu- 
ment of his youthful labours, afford striking 
evidence. They show how very near he came to 
Mozart in the tenderness and elegance of his 
themes ; while, in instrumental chamber music, 
he may claim even a larger variety of style. 

It is the fertile Haydn of this period to which 
the Seventh Mass brings us. The subjects of 



this work have peculiar freshness. Whether 
choral, fugued, or in the symphony style, the 
successive pieces of music are not suggestive of 
models, though they bring to remembrance those 
excellent orchestral symphonies (anterior to the 
twelve) which powerfully contributed to establish 
the modern style throughout Europe. 

The Seventh Mass in C is for four voices, and 
stringed instruments, oboes, trumpets, drums, 
and organ. A bassoon accompanies, also, with 
Haydn's effective peculiarity, the Gratias, treble 
solo. In the church orchestras of the continent, 
performers resting, often do double duty, and 
thus the score unexpectedly gains a new instru- 
ment of accompaniment. Eight bars, adagio, 
of subdued tone, form the introduction to the 
Kyrie, and commence the service with solem- 
nity. We may imagine the effect of these sounds 
stealing on the ear in a large church, with all the 
appliances of music : — 

Ky-rie, Ky-ri-e a - leison, 
Adagio. . f I I 



Tenor. 
Bass. 



Bassl 
e Org. 
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the viola and violins iterating the sounds of the 
upper voices, and the oboes entering at the forte. 
The contrivance is simple and powerful, and, 
like most of the thoughts of the old masters, not 
easily worn out. An allegro vivace, in \, forms 
the next movement of the Kyrie. It is in the 
symphony style ; and, notwithstanding the gaiety 
and fire of the accompaniments, possesses gran- 
deur and scope for an effective chorus and 
orchestra. Such a theme as the following never 
entered the mind of any musician but Haydn ; 
it even seems, at first sight, light and un- 
promising : — 

y Vivace. „^ 

vio>; i^=e= 
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but at the first tuiti — when the chorus brings in 
the same subject, fully harmonized and forte, 
the trumpets and oboes holding the C — Haydn's 
effect in reserve is greatly admired. The 
secondary subjects are rich in the features of fine 
music. This point in the treble — 



§W^^S^M 



Ky-ri-e e - lei 
transfers, at the second bar, admirably into the 
bass. The jubilant effect of the holding G in 
sopranos and wind instruments, and the clashing 
of the melodious appoggiature below, equally 
invite the ear : — 



Viol. 
Vio2. 



Treble. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 
Bass. 
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This important passage, reproduced in various 
ways in the Kyrie, shows a fervent musical spirit 
in the composition. 

The Gloria is of three movements. For great 
and joyful occasions, the opening with its choral 
declamation and florid accompaniments is not to 
be surpassed. A brief extract may exhibit the 
character of the orchestral effects and contrasts. 
After these notes, sung in unisons and octaves, — 



: £=t r 



w Et in ter-ra 
a spreading dominant seventh on D, held on 
piano by the voices and oboes, with a busy ac- 
companiment of the violins — 




delights the ear, and introduces a passage of 
prolonged interest and beauty. The Adoramus te 
is also to be remarked for its melodious con- 
struction. So important is the work of the 
symphonist in the instrumental department, that 
these Masses, unheard with the orchestra, must 
be considered as yet not half known. 

The Gratias, a treble solo in F, §, of extreme 
simplicity, introduces, in vigorous contrast, the 
great chorus, Qui tollis, in F minor. It follows, 
without pause, merely changing the key. En- 



thusiasm and poetical conception dictated this 
fine piece, which seizes the imagination from the 
outset, and unites dramatic power with a style 
strictly ecclesiastical. The cry of the chorus, 
aided by the second choir of wind instruments, is 
contrasted with the resolute march of the stringed 
orchestra. Effect is concentrated in a few 
powerful notes : — 




This chorus is designed in two symmetrical parts: 
the first, in F minor, with the cadence Miserere 
(soli) in A flat major ; the second, in A flat major, 
with the same cadence choral in F minor. The 
preservation of the original figure of the violins 
throughout — however the music goes, whether 
piano or forte, quartett or chorus — in the vocal 
parts, pleases greatly, and is eminently charac- 
teristic of Haydn. Of the Quoniam, the chief 
ornament is the Amen chorus ; a piece of fugal 
counterpoint on two subjects of very original 
construction. The principal subject is in the 
alto, with a scale in the bass for the counter- 
point : — 

A - - - men. 

Alt0 - qn= . _\^ i^«"' '"*" 



A - - - - - men. 

This subject of a bar long, which threatens to go 
beyond the compass of the voices, is kept within 
their nicest boundaries. The management of a 
theme, which could not go long thus in its full 
dimensions — which works sometimes in a half bar, 
sometimes in a whole bar, with an unconstrained 
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air throughout — renders these pages of music 
worthy of the musician's admiration. A finer 
example of the stretto can scarcely be found in 
modern music. 

The Credo, vivace, |, is principally declaimed 
in chords for the voices, while the violins are in 
active exercise. Energetic successions of har- 
mony, and unexpected modulations, support the 
interest of the chorus, which is wound up bril- 
liantly at "descendit," by a fragment of the 
subject, very clearly treated in double canon on 
a sequence of sevenths. Et incarnatus and 
Crucifixus are movements of very uncommon 
stamp. The former, a tenor solo in A minor, 
largo, concluding on the fifth of the key of C, 
proceeds, after two bars of symphony, with its 
first strain in the key of C minor, and makes way 
for the surprising entrance of the chorus in D flat. 
Rarely in music is so strong and rapid a contrast 
of key pleasing. The object of the composer must 
have been to prepare attention for the majestic 
choral point, Crucifixus, introduced in the basses, 
after one bar of symphony : — 




Tntti. 

Bassi. , &-. — —--«—. jr — .- 

As the voices enter in imitative response to this 
theme, and with perpetual surprises of harmony, 
the hearer is struck with a feeling of exaltation 
and grandeur. A fughetta in §, very clear and 
vocal, concludes the Credo. 

The Sanctus, in C, |, adagio and piano, is 
calculated to display the powers of a choir in a 
subdued religious expression, as well as in pas- 
sages of grandeur. Its feature of highest genius 
is undoubtedly Osanna ; the melody and the 
joyful expression of the text are here so com- 
bined with the harmonic surprises of a little 
fugue, that nothing can more delight the musi- 
cian. The liveliness of this style is introduced 
by degrees, and with the happiest effect. 

A symphony of thirteen bars, in G minor, \, 
ushers in the Benedictus, which is at first choral, 
then with solos in the major of a sweet cantilena, 
and much in Mozart's style. Indeed, there is a 
curious agreement of two bars, which are exactly 
like two other bars in the Quoniam of Mozart's 
No. 12, in all the four parts, and even to the pas- 
sage of accompaniment in the second violin. In 
the coda, also, of the last fugue of this work, 
there is a syncopated passage which strongly re- 
calls a similar feature in the coda of the fugue 




in Mozart's Gloria. Do these passages point to 
ideas popular in their time? or are they mere 
accidents occurring to composers so prolific and 
so congenial in their tone of mind ? Questions 
such as these, which concern the history of the 
progress of taste and invention in music, cannot 
be decided till the dates of the respective compo- 
sitions are fully ascertained. Both Mozart and 
Haydn were so fond of the forms of scientific music 
— of fugues and canons, that the age of their 
compositions cannot be determined, merely be- 
cause they employ a traditionary style. Mozart 
died exercising all his powers in counterpoint, 
as the Requiem testifies. Haydn, too, approves 
a passage of canon : — 



Vio. 1. 



Bassi. 



But what is to be admired in these later compo- 
sers, is their mode of employing these forms 
incidentally, to set off the unadorned charms of 
melody. Of this class of pure music, the quartett 
major parts of the Benedictus, in B flat and G, 
afford examples. 

The Agnus Dei, in C minor, adagio, \, is a 
grave and pathetic chorus, of a character severely 
ecclesiastical ; the few notes of the instruments 
repeating the voice parts, and not even in the 
symphonies departing from the sobriety of style 
which the composer has here prescribed to him- 
self. This slow and quiet movement forms a 
suitable introduction to the magnificent fugue, 
Dona, a fugue which takes its place among the 
very best things in the music of Masses. Its long 
development, — the melodiousness of the singing 
parts, conducted with very little modulation 
through all the mazes of a long, intricate, and 
often canonical imitation, — leave the musical 
reader in delight and admiration. The accent 
and rhythm of the phrases, the clear parts, the 
unpremeditated science so happy in its daring, 
altogether form music in which none can dispute 
the place of Haydn. 

(To be continued.) 

HECTOB BERLIOZ ON MODERN 

INSTRUM ENTATION.* 

(From the " Pauley Herald." ) 

Hector Berlioz is a great name in the musical world. 

Destined by his father for the practice of medicine, he 

was seized with an absolute passion for music, and aban- 



A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration ; 
containing an Exact Table of the Compass, a Detail of the Mechanism , 
and a Study of the Quality of Tone, and Expressive Character of 
Various Instruments ; accompanied by Numerous Examples in Score, 
from the Works of the Greatest Masters, and front some Unpublished 
Works of the Author. New Edition, revised, corrected, augmented by 
several additional (copyright) chapters on Newly-Invented Instru- 
ments, and on the whole Art of the Orchestral Conductor. Op. 10. 
Translated from the French by Mary Cowden Clarke. Published 
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